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THE PEOPOSED NEW NATIONAL GALLEEIES AND 
MUSEUMS* 



I N a remarkable speech delivered 
by the Prince Consort at the 
banquet given to the assembled 
mayors at York, during the autumn 
preceding the Great Exhibition, His 
Eoyal Highness is reported to have 
spoken the following words :— 

Warmly attached to his institutions, 
and revering the bequest left to him by 
the wisdom, industry, and piety of his 
forefathers, the Englishman attaches but 
little value to any theoretic scheme. It 
; will attract his attention only after 
having been for some time placed before 
him ; it must have been thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated and discussed before he will 
entertain it. Should it be an empty 
theory, it will fall to the ground during 
this time of probation. Should it sur¬ 
vive this trial, it will be on account of 
the practical qualities contained in it; 
but its adoption in the end will entirely 
depend upon its harmonizing with tho 
national feeling, the historic develop¬ 
ment of the country, and the peculiar 
nature of her institutions. 

Taking this view of the character of 
our country, I was pleased when I saw 
the plan of the Exhibition undergo its 
ordeal of doubt, discussion, and even 
opposition. 

We have here a masterly sketch 
of the national character. His 
Eoyal Highness is evidently an ac¬ 
complished artist. He has studied 
his subject well, and has given us at 
once a characteristic likeness, and 
an agreeable picture. The defects 
are not altogether omitted; the 
lines which betray human infirmity 
are there, and may be distinctly 
traced, but these are touched with 
so light and delicate a hand, that 
the critic is left almost in doubt 
whether they do not improve the 
expression, as well as add picturesque-* 
ness to the general effect. But we 
must not lay this flattering portrait 
to our souls with a too confiding 
^self-complacency. We fear it would 
be rash to believe implicitly that we 
are as a nation paragons of prudence 
and good sense. In his individual 
capacity, no doubt, an Englishman 
may fairly take credit for a reason¬ 
able share of both; but in his cor¬ 
porate or national character, truth 
compels us to acknowledge that he 


in some things is very odd, and at 
times commits strange vagaries. 
Witness his periodical manias, and 
his periodical panics; his seeking the 
most remote regions of the earth to 
expend his millions upon the most 
visionary schemes, while, from a 
parsimonious economy, he postpones 
matters of the most obvious utility, 
at his own door. Most true, he 
attaches but little value to any theo¬ 
retic scheme which does not promise 
him, upon some imaginary data, a 
dividend of ten per cent. ‘ It must 
have been for some time before him, 
it must have been thoroughly in¬ 
vestigated and discussed before he 
will entertain itbut unfortunately 
this time of probation is sometimes 
rather inconveniently long. Men 
grow grey, and generations pass al¬ 
together from, the scene in the pro¬ 
cess. If this is the case, which un¬ 
happily is but too true in matters 
the most essential to his health and 
social comfort, it is no wonder that 
he should rarely show much interest 
in questions which concern the im¬ 
provement of the public taste, al¬ 
though in such questions his own 
material interests are neither slightly 
nor remotely involved. It requires 
the stimulus of a platform agitation ; 
his prejudices must be piqued, or 
his pride roused by some strong 
provocation, before he puts forth all 
his strength in combined action. 
But when Englishmen ‘ do agree,’ 
it may be said with Sneer in the 
ipritic, ‘their unanimity is wonder¬ 
ful and when they do move, they 
move with a noiseless momentum 
that seems irresistible. 

Even the Great Exhibition itself, 
glorious achievement as it was, 
scarcely formed an exception to the 
national peculiarities which we have 
been tracing. It rather furnishes a 
striking, though hopeful illustration 
of both its strong and weak points. 
The idea, when first broached, met 
with but little public favour, and 
never at any time rose to general 
popularity. Indeed, at one period, 
according to the Eeport before us, 
the whole scheme was in very great 
danger of being brought to an un- 
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timely end, after having been long 
an^ widely spread over the world, 
owing to objections connected with 
the question of the site ; and when 
undertaken at last, it was not so 
much from its popularity as from a 
sense of public obligation. The na¬ 
tional honour was pledged, engage¬ 
ments with foreign states had been 
entered into, and good faith required 
that they should be fulfilled. It 
became a question of business, and 
the commercial character of English¬ 
men for punctuality was at stake, 
and at all hazards and sacrifices, 
must be upheld. It was these con¬ 
siderations, and not any general and 
cordial appreciation of the scheme 
itself, that finally gained the victory 
over the public apathy. From the 
moment the conviction prevailed 
that there was no escape from it, 
that the thing must be done, all ob¬ 
jections ceased, or were silenced; 
everyone in his sphere set earnestly 
to work ; and perhaps it is not too 
much to say that there never was a 
larger amount of co-operation from 
able men of every rank and sta¬ 
tion in society, public and private, 
from the august prince who so be¬ 
comingly took the initiative, down 
to the humblest mechanic. In a 
word, all did their duty. Nobly 
was the work done, and memorable 
the result. It formed an epoch in 
the world’s civilization, and a proud 
day for England. But now that it 
has passed, what effect has this great 
triumph had on the national charac¬ 
ter ? External evidences show but 
few. It may be the collapse after a 
great excitement, or it may be an * 
instance of extraordinary magna¬ 
nimity ; but judging from the ordi¬ 
nary signs by which public opinion 
is usually expressed, it seems as if 
the general satisfaction was rather 
that a great danger had been escaped, 
than that a great good was done; 
rather that everything had passed 
off well, that no serious hitch or 
accident had occurred, than that a 
great national triumph had been 
achieved; a feeling rather that the 
affair was well over, than a generous 
eagerness for fresh conquests in the 
same realms of civilization. All 
seems to have resumed its ordinary 
course, and to have settled down 
into that intense individualism which 
is at once the cause of England’s 
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greatness and littleness. Even 
the removal of the great building, 
itself not the least wonderful feature 
in this wonderful exhibition, is 
looked on with indifference. Not a 
vestige of what so lately attracted 
admiring millions from all corners of 
the earth remains, and the ground 
is restored to its original nakedness, 
without so much as a stone being 
left to mark the spot whereon this 
marvellous congress of the nations 
assembled. All this occurs without 
any evident signs, at least, of na¬ 
tional emotion, for we hold that 
the battle of the Crystal Palace, 
which was well fought, both in and 
out of Parliament, was a contest of 
private interests, and that the public 
at large took but little real share in 
it. To the reflective mind there is 
something depressing in this appa¬ 
rent want of national sensibility; 
but the case is not without consola¬ 
tion and hope. The great wonder 
which has just passed with so little 
seeming concern, will not have quite 
vanished like the baseless fabric of 
a vision. The Crystal Palace will 
reappear upon a new site, and under 
new auspices, while a memorial as 
durable as brass or monumental 
stone, but far more useful, is, we 
rejoice to say, likely to commemo¬ 
rate the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

The Royal Commissioners have 
wound up their affairs, and an¬ 
nounced the gratifying fact that, 
after the discharge of all liabilities, 
there remained in their hands a 
balance of 170,000£. This sum, 
made up as it was chiefly of the 
shillings of the million, it has been 
resolved to expend in furtherance of 
the general objects for which the 
Exhibition was designed; and her 
Majesty has granted to the Com¬ 
missioners a supplementary charter 
with this view. In a second report, 
issued under their new powers, the 
Commissioners unfold in a more 
definite shape the scheme which 
they have in contemplation; and 
one of greater national interest and 
importance it is difficult to conceive. 
Nor is this great scheme to be con¬ 
fined solely to objects of our own, 
but is to be shared, as far as possible, 
by other countries, the Commis¬ 
sioners being of opinion that no 
measures could be so strictly in 
accordance with the ends of the 
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Exhibition as those which might 
increase the means of industrial 
education, and extend the influence 
of science and art upon productive 
industry. 

The first object which seems to 
have engaged the practical attention 
of the Commissioners was the se¬ 
curing of a sufficient quantity of land 
upon an eligible site for the erection 
of such buildings as were likely to 
become necessary in the promotion 
of the general design. In this ob¬ 
ject they have not shrunk from in¬ 
curring a certain amount of respon¬ 
sibility, nor from the difficulties 
which were incident to the occasion. 
These may be gathered from the 
following extracts:— 

It will be evident from what has been 
already stated as to the want of space 
even for the proper development of exist¬ 
ing institutions that, to carry out the 
objects thus contemplated, the purchase 
of land as a preliminary step becomes 
absolutely necessary ; and this will be 
more strongly shown by a reference to 
the difficulties originally encountered by 
us with respect to the site of the Exhi¬ 
bition building. 

Proceeding now to the question of 
locality, we would call attention to a 
report from a Commission appointed last 
year to consider the question of a site 
for a new National Gallery, which re¬ 
port was laid before Parliament in 
August, 1851. The Commissioners . . . 
there stated their opinion of the advan¬ 
tages for such a purpose of the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Hyde-park and Kensington, 
not only on account of the dry character 
of the soil, but also because those large 
open spaces afford a present security 
against the inconveniences to which the 
National Gallery is exposed, and are the 
only grounds which remain safe for 
future years amidst the growth of the 
metropolis. 

They then reported that, from infor¬ 
mation which they had received they be¬ 
lieved that from fifteen to twenty acres 
of land, with a frontage to the park, 
might yet be obtained at a reasonable 
price, which would afford a space for 
construction of a gallery on an eligible 

site.It is understood that the 

late Government were actually in ne¬ 
gotiation for a piece of ground for pub¬ 
lic purposes of the character referred to. 
From some cause that negotiation was 
broken off. .... The estate, which is 
very nearly opposite the site of the Ex¬ 
hibition building, is best known by the 
name of the Gore-house estate. It con¬ 
tains about twenty-one and a half acres, 


and is situated at Kensington-Gore, 
about midway between Prince’s-gate and 
Kensington-gate, and faces Hyde-park, 
possessing a frontage of between 500 and 
600 feet. The cost of the estate has 
been 60,000Z. 

The above property presents great 
advantages of position, and will be found 
extremely valuable in serving, as far as 
its limited extent permits, as a locality 
on which to develope any scheme of 
public utility, the execution of which 
involves as a necessary condition, the 
acquisition of a site. But it appeared 
obvious to us that a space of little more 
than twenty acres would be quite in¬ 
sufficient to admit of the full and satis¬ 
factory development of a plan so com¬ 
prehensive as the one suggested by us, 
and which is intended to meet, not only 
existing wants, but such as in the pro¬ 
gress of time the advance of knowledge 
in science and art may render apparent. 
For this object a much larger extent of 
ground would be required. 

The report then proceeds to point 
out the evils of want of foresight in 
providing for the public require¬ 
ments, and to give instances of the 
enormous outlay that lias conse¬ 
quently been necessary in many 
cases ; continuing thus : — 

Profiting, therefore, by the experience 
derived from previous cases, we were 
anxious not to put forward our scheme 
before we had secured such an amount 
of land as might be considered really to 
meet probable emergencies. A space of 
150 acres .... would, in our opinion, 
have been by no means an excessive pro¬ 
vision, while less than half that amount 
would certainly be insufficient. 

The unoccupied ground contiguous 
to our first purchase seemed to afford us 
the facility of obtaining the utmost 
amount of space that could be required 
for the full development of the scheme 
proposed by us, and was indeed the 
principal inducement to us in concluding 
that purchase. 

But while it was obvious to us on the 
one hand that our own means were 
totally insufficient to provide the extent 
of land required for the objects we have 
in view, it appeared on the other, that 
those objects comprehended an exten¬ 
sion of national institutions which did 
not come properly within our compe¬ 
tence, but which the Government had 
been repeatedly urged in Parliament to 
supply, and was known to us to be now 
actually considering the best means of 
providing. Under these circumstances 
it appeared to us that in no way could 
those objects and the interests of the 
public be so well or so economically se- 
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cured, as by a harmony of action be¬ 
tween the Government and ourselves. 

We,, therefore, passed a resolution 
authorizing the outlay of a sum not ex¬ 
ceeding 150,000£. of the surplus in the 
purchase of land (including our first pur¬ 
chase), upon the condition that her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Government would engage to 
recommend to Parliament the contribu¬ 
tion of a sum of like amount towards 
the purchases contemplated, either for 
account of the Royal Commission or for 
k ^ accoun t of the Commission and 
the Government, or for division between 
them, as might afterwards be deter¬ 
mined. 

This assurance having been obtained 
by us, we felt that we were placed in a 
position which would justify us in pro¬ 
ceeding, without an injurious loss of 
tune, to make the further purchases ; 
being at the same time fully aware that 
we should be doing so at our own risk, 
but equally convinced that under the 
peculiar circumstances of the case it was 
our duty to the country not to shrink 
trom incurring that responsibility. 

Accordingly, we entered into negotia¬ 
tions with the trustees of the Baron de 
Villars for the purchase of an estate be- 
longing to him of the extent of 48 acres 
ana adjoining the Gore-house estate al¬ 
ready purchased by us. The result of 
these negotiations, which were con¬ 
ducted gratuitously on our behalf by Mr. 
Ihomas Cubitt (whose long and practical 
experience in such matters has been of 
the greatest service to us), has been that 
we have secured the possession of this 
estate for the sum of 153,500 1 


Reversing the order of the Report, 
we now proceed to give such extracts 
irom it as are necessary to convey a 
general idea of the scheme itself. 


It is further our opinion that the 
greatest amount of benefit would be con- 
terred on the community if such an in- 
stitution as that indicated by us were 
established in the metropolis, and ren¬ 
dered capable, by scholarships and by 
other means, of affiliating local establish- 
S 1 - n 1 S 1 COUl } tr y> iu In <ha, and her 
thp J rp! y n C ° lo . mal possessions, whereby 
the result of its labours might be dis 

as ^dely as possible, and 
great advantage derived from a constant 
interchange of information between the 
parent institution and the bodies asso¬ 
rted with it. It also appears to us de- 

shouffi t l lat the P r °P° sed institution 
u T d fl ac ln oonoert with foreign insti¬ 
tutions of a similar character; and we 
Iso consider that every ad vantage which 

shared WmStl u Utl t n might offer should be 
« e : qual,y by the citizens ° f au 


The basis for the formation of the de¬ 
sired local connexion at home would ap¬ 
pear already to exist in the Provincial 
Schools of Design, of which more than 
twenty are at present established in this 
country .... the School of Arts in 
Edinburgh, the School of Mines in New¬ 
castle, &c., and in the several Mechanics’ 
Institutes belonging to different towns. 

Institutions for Industrial Instruction 
exist in most of the Continental States, 
and have been growing into increased 
development during the last fifteen years. 

• ... It is calculated that in Germany 
alone 13,000 men annually receive the 
high technical and scientific training of 
tne Trade Schools and Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tutions, while 30,000 workmen are being 
systematically taught the elements of 
science and of art .... in their leisure 
hours. 

Besides the Trade Schools .... scat¬ 
tered throughout Germany, there are 
important institutions, equivalent to In¬ 
dustrial Universities, in the capitals of 

nearly all the German States.So 

essential to the progress of industry are 
these Technical Colleges considered, that 
even small States, such as the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, support them at great 
expense. Thus, the institution at Carls- 
r ub j.* * * \ hi a large and commodious 
building, with every appliance of mu¬ 
seums, laboratories, and workshops, 
teaches 330 pupils, with the aid of no 
less than 41 professors and teachers. In 
J ranee, the Ecole Centrale dcs Arts et 
Manufactures, a private institution raised 
by private capital, which has found and 
continues to receive the most ample re¬ 
muneration in its success, annually 
educates 300 pupils in the highest 
blanches of science and art; while its 
influence on industry has been found so 
important that the Government and the 
Councils-General of twenty-nine depart¬ 
ments of France have established Exhi¬ 
bitions in connexion with it, in order to 
educate poor persons of extraordinary 
talent. The pupils of this establishment 
imd immediate employment on leaving 
the school, and already above 500 of 
them are known to be holding stations 
of much importance in almost all parts 
of the world. The school is now found 
to be too small for the demands of French 
industry, and its enlargement is under 
consideration. 


4 In considering what has already 
been done by the public in this 
country to promote the interests of 
Science and the Arts .... the 
Commissioners find that much zeal 
has been shown; ’ and they give a 
list of institutions, in and about the 
metropolis, which have these objects 
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in view. In addition to these private 
; institutions there are several others 
of a national character, supported 
entirely by the public money, and 
the united expenditure of both, in 
the capital alone, amounts to more 
than a quarter of a million per an¬ 
num ; ‘ a fact which, while it shows 
that much effort both on the part of 
the State and of the public is made for 
the promotion of Science and Art, 
makes it the greater subject of re¬ 
gret that, owing to a want of unity 
and combination, they produce com¬ 
paratively small direct benefit to in¬ 
dustry.’ 

After quoting several eminent 
authorities to show the necessity 
that exists for an immediate exten¬ 
sion of industrial instruction; the 
Commissioners proceed to assign the 
causes which, in their opinion, have 
prevented so much benefit as might 
have been expected from so large an 
amount of zeal and expenditure. 
These causes are chiefly two—‘ the 
first being the want of that harmony 
of system which would admit of an 
economic and combined action of the 
forces already in existence towards 
a common end ; and the second, the 
want of actual space for their de¬ 
velopment in this overcrowded me¬ 
tropolis, a difficulty which is daily 
increasing.’ .... 

It then indicates the following 
classification, which was found in the 
case of the Great Exhibition con¬ 
venient in practice, and is there¬ 
fore presumed to be based on sound 
philosophical principles. (1.) Raw 
materials used for production; (2) 
machinery, employed in rendering 
them fit for use; (3) manufactures ; 
and (4) the fine arts employed in 
adorning them. After entering into 
some important details to show the 
great deficiencies felt in all these de¬ 
partments, especially in the want of 
adequate museums, the Commis¬ 
sioners propose that these wants 
shall be supplied, and their scheme 
further embraces a new National 
Gallery, and a School of Practical 
Art; also the furnishing a locality 
for that union of learned societies 
which has long been desired—their 
juxtaposition not being allowed to 
interfere with their independent ex¬ 
istence or self-government. 

The Commissioners wind up their 
Report with the following interesting 
observations: 


In the preceding part of the Report we 
haveshown, by pointing to themany insti¬ 
tutions supported both by the public and 
the state, the injustice of the reproach to 
this country, that it makes no efforts for 
the promotion of science and art; but 
we have confessed likewise that though 
a larger amount of money is spent for 
these objects in this metropolis than per¬ 
haps in any country, yet this is the only 
country which has neither supplied (in 
any practical or systematic shape) scien¬ 
tific nor artistic instruction to its indus¬ 
trial population; nor provided for men 
of science and art a centre of action and 
exchange of the results of their labours, 
affording at the same time the means of 
establishing the connection between 
them and the public which would secure 
permanent relation of reciprocal in¬ 
fluence. 

Yet this country, as the centre of the 
commerce and industry of the world, 
would seem to require, more than any 
other, to have these wants supplied; 
and the Great Exhibition of 1851 has in 
its results convinced us that, unless they 
be speedily supplied, this country will 
run serious risk of losing that position 
which is now its strength and pride. 

We believe we have shown that want 
of space and want of system have 
hitherto been the main impediments to 
their being so satisfied, we have en¬ 
deavoured to remove these by procuring 
a spacious and unencumbered piece of 
ground situated in a most favourable 
locality, and near the very spot on 
which the Crystal Palace displayed the 
products of the industry of all the nations 
of the earth, and by suggesting a system 
based on the scientific subdivision and 
arrangement of that vast collection, 
which left none of the industrial pro¬ 
ducts or wants of man unrepresented. 

We propose to trust for the carrying 
out of our plan to the same principles 
which alone have rendered the execution 
of so large an undertaking as the Exhi¬ 
bition of 1851 possible within so limited 
a time—viz., the finding room and sys¬ 
tem, and leaving it to the voluntary 
efforts of individuals, corporations, and 
authorities to carry out the promotion 
of the different interests with which they 
are themselves connected, on which they 
are dependent, and of which they are 
therefore the best guardians and judges. 
We intend to pursue these objects by 
the same means, namely, by affording 
instruction and recreation to the greatest 
number of human beings, and by acting 
on the conviction that all sciences and 
all arts have only one end—the promo¬ 
tion of the happiness of mankind, and 
that they cannot perfectly obtain that 
end without combination and unity. 
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We propose that in the advantages 
which the institution thus shadowed out 
may offer, the natives of foreign 
countries shall be received on a footing 
of equality with the inhabitants of our 
own land and of her Majesty’s colonial 
possessions, and we anticipate the 
greatest benefits from the permanent 
interchange of the thoughts and acquire¬ 
ments of the different nations. 

We refrain, for obvious reasons, from 
entering at present into any details as 
to how the scheme connected with that 
part of the institution devoted to instruc¬ 
tion may be carried into effect ; but we 
beheve that we are able to point out and 
establish a system by which the metro¬ 
politan institution will be rendered only 
the centre of a system of local institu¬ 
tions, aided by local exertion and asso¬ 
ciation, thus securing to our manufac¬ 
turing population sound industrial know¬ 
ledge; while by confining our attention 
to technical instruction, and not extend¬ 
ing it to general education in science 
and art, we shall be adding to, without 
interfering with the means of instruction 
already existing in schools and colleo-es. 
As a preliminary knowledge of *the 
principles of science and of art would be 
required by the students entering the 
institution proposed by us, the effect 
would be to give an impetus to general 
education, which could not fail to be of 
material advantage to those bodies. 


. ^his lar £ e and important scheme, 
in its general outline, has now been 
some time before the country, and, 
like its great predecessor in its 
earlier stages, seems as yet to have 
awakened but little interest. Let us 
hope, however, that it is undergoing 
though noiselessly, that probation 
ol thorough investigation and dis¬ 
cussion which seems necessary before 
ail y great measure in this country 
can succeed in winning general sup- 
port. Wishing as we do, most 
cordially, that it may pass through 
this ordeal unimpaired in aught that 

iitpf P VG ^ stability and public 
sefulness, we now proceed to 
beiir our humble part in that gene- 

,f ,nT S ! 10 f ° f ' its mcrits > which, 
/ an ^ ducted , ln an earnest and 
candid spirit, we believe to be 
most conducive to the desired end. 
To enter thoroughly into so exten- 

™I C ij *i an a 1 tlle one before us, 
wou d obviously be impossible with 

and lT 0d w° Unt of “formation 
and space. W e can, therefore, only 


touch upon the more promincnl 
points. 

At the outset we must frankly ac¬ 
knowledge that some parts of this 
great scheme appear to us open to 
objection; but an unqualified ap¬ 
proval on the part of a public critic 
would be very un-English. We, 
nevertheless, in its general scope, 
heartily wish it success, believing 
as we do with Lord John Kussell, 
that ‘ great good will come of it.’* 
Our impression is that the plan is 
too large, and that its very size will 
prove a source of weakness instead 
ot strength : that by contracting its 
lines its position would not only be 
rendered more secure, but furnish 
a more favourable basis for extensive 
as well as efficient operations. We 
refer more particularly to that part 
which forms its most prominent 
feature, namely, industrial education. 
lo found an institution of the kind 
proposed, does appear, at least 
upon a first view, a perilously vast 
undertaking. To work out its de¬ 
tails will be a nice process as w ell 
as a great labour. To hold the 
balance evenly between contending 
principles, to say exactly where 
state guidance and support should 
end, and where self reliance and 
private enterprise should begin, will 
require a clearness and range of in¬ 
telligence, and a delicacy and vigi- 
W °f administration rarely ex¬ 
hibited by governing bodies of un¬ 
paid commissioners, however emi- 

theui 6 * nc ^ v ^ ua * s w h° compose 

There seems the greater need for 
caution in this matter, when it is re¬ 
membered how much has been done, 
anc j doin £> b y individual exertion 
and liberality, to advance useful 
knowledge m this country. In 
he metropolis alone, according to 
the information furnished by”the 
Keport itself, there are upwards of 
one hundred institutions for the pro¬ 
motion of the interests of science and 
art, and the diffusion of scientific 
principles amongst those engaged in 
their practical application; the pub¬ 
lic voluntarily taxing themselves for 
these purposes to no less an amount, 
annually, than 160,000*. An ad¬ 
ditional reason for proceeding with 
deliberation on this point, will be 


* Speech in the House of Commons, last November. 
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found in the valuable extracts from 
Dr. Playfair’s lecture, annexed to the 
report. There it may be seen that the 
most striking and successful exam¬ 
ple of* systematized industrial educa¬ 
tion in Europe, is that of the Ecole 
des Arts et Manufactures in France, 
an institution founded by the pri¬ 
vate enterprise of an individual, and 
entirely conducted on self-supporting 
principles. When it is borne in 
mind too what strong motives for 
individual action there is in the case, 
the love of gain, and that spirit of 
competition so strongly marked in 
the English character, it can hardly 
be supposed that the intelligent and 
enterprising classes chiefly involved 
in the question will long suffer them¬ 
selves to remain behind other 
countries in what so vitally concerns 
their own interests. 

As our object is rather to smoothe 
difficulties than merely to raise 
doubts, and as this seems to be the 
most proper season for suggestions, 
we will attempt a rough definition 
of the principle which it might be 
safe to take for our guidance. 

The laissez alter theory appears 
now to be scouted by the common 
sense of mankind. On the other 
hand experience proves that in what 
obviously concerns the self-interest 
of men, too much interference on the 
part of governments has the effect 
of paralyzing individual exertion. 
This is more particularly the case 
in all matters relating to trade and 
commerce. In regard to the Fine 
Arts it has long been felt, and 
generally acknowledged, that things 
cannot fittingly be left to find their 
own level; that in questions in¬ 
volving the higher purposes of taste 
Governments are bound, by a due 
regard for national interests, to aid 
their development by direct means. 
The problem for the statesman to 
solve, is not w hether or no any state 
assistance should be given, but how 
far that assistance can be given 
safely and beneficially. If this be 
clearly so in reference to the Fine 
Arts, then there can be no doubt 
that such portions of our manu¬ 
facturing industry as depend for 
much of their value upon pure and 
elegant design, come within the rule, 
and should be treated on precisely 


similar principles. In the eye of 
the Government, therefore, the 
School of Practical Art,* as it is now 
called, and the Eoyal Academy of 
Fine Arts should be placed on a 
similar though independent footing; 
the nature and amount of assistance 
in the two cases being regulated by 
the special circumstances of each. 

The Eoyal Academy, strictly 
speaking, receives no direct aid from 
the Government; it merely holds 
a portion of a public building, on 
sufferance, it has been said, but 
really in lieu of certain apartments 
in Somerset-house, which were pre¬ 
sented to the body, some years ago, 
by the reigning sovereign. Of 
course a state of things so anomalous 
and unbecoming cannot be intended 
to continue. Accommodation suited 
to the high purposes and growing 
importance of the institution must 
be furnished, better defined rights 
bestowed, and corresponding res¬ 
ponsibilities imposed. 

The School of Design has been 
more favoured by the State than its 
elder sister the Eoyal Academy. 
Beside being furnished with apart¬ 
ments, it has been sustained by 
grants from the public purse, in¬ 
creasing from 500Z. in 1837, the year 
of its establishment, to 17,920Z., the 
sum voted in the last session of Par¬ 
liament for its annual support. 

Here then we have a school of 
Practical Art, receiving large as¬ 
sistance from the state, serving, or 
professing to serve, the same pur¬ 
poses towards manufactures which 
the Eoyal Academy does towards 
the Fine Arts. Does the scheme of 
the Eoyal Commissioners propose 
to merge this school in the new in¬ 
stitution, or that it should form a 
separate establishment? The re¬ 
port is not quite clear on this point. 

Admitting that it is necessary 
that the means of industrial educa¬ 
tion should be extended in this 
country, and expedient that the 
State should, for some time at least, 
furnish that means, we incline 
strongly to the opinion that the 
School of Practical Art should be 
made the medium of such extension. 
Should it require alteration and 
amendment, let it be altered and 
amended; but, above all, consoli- 
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date the authority and individualize 
the responsibility, of those to whose 
conduct it is entrusted. 

We hold, also, that it is not ne¬ 
cessary, nor even desirable, that this 
school should be annexed to the 
great establishments at Kensington 
Gore. Keeping in view our analogy, 
we would separate it from them for 
the same reason which has been urged 
in the case of the Koyal Academy 
and the National Gallery,—namely, 
that a due regard for the convenience 
of students attending the evening 
schools and lectures rendered a 
central situation for the former in¬ 
stitution essential. In the opinion 
that the distance of Kensington Gore 
is not in any way an objection, we 
cannot concur. Did the question 
only concern exhibitions intended 
for daylight, and for visiting which 
fine weather might be selected, the 
case would be different. 

It may be objected here, that the 
pupils ot the School of Design re¬ 
quire frequent reference to choice 
specimens of practical art, and, 
therefore, need a museum on the 
spot. In like manner, the students 
of the Koyal Academy require ex¬ 
amples of the higher branches of art, 
but no one argues from thence that 
it has any necessary connexion with 
the British Museum or the National 
Gallery. There would be private 
collections, in both cases, for ordi¬ 
nary studies, while, for general pur¬ 
poses of information andmstruction, 
the students of the School of Prac¬ 
tical Art would be placed on the 
same footing, with regard to the 
Museums of Kensington Gore, as 
the students of the Koyal Academy 
would be in reference to the Na¬ 
tional Gallery. There appears no 
good reason why, in either case, 
particular specimens or works might 
not, under strict regulations, be en¬ 
trusted for a time to these institu¬ 
tions for special purposes in their 
schools. 

But, to return to the question of 
locality. It is true the metropolis 
is extending rapidly to the west¬ 
ward, but it is also true that this 
extension is taking place in other 
directions, although, perhaps, not at 
an equal rate of progress, so that 
the centre remains nearly where it 
was. It must be borne in mind, 
also, that the classes from which the 
pupils attending this school are de¬ 


rived are not confined to any par¬ 
ticular district or locality, but are 
widely spread, residing at the extre¬ 
mities of the eastern and northern, as 
w'ell as more western portions of the 
town. But the objection here is 
not so much the distance as the pe¬ 
culiarly inconvenient position of 
Kensington Gore, in reference to a 
large district of the metropolis, as 
regards access by the public convey¬ 
ances, especially at night. Persons 
residing in the great and populous 
parishes of Marylebone and Pad¬ 
dington, would be obliged to go 
round by Kegent-street, and then 
take two omnibuses to the journey; 
—to make the circuit of Hy de-park ; 
or to walk across it. The last alter¬ 
native, whatever it may be in day¬ 
light and in fine weather, would 
certainly, at night, be regarded by 
most people, especially females, as 
very objectionable. The difficulty 
here is stated in no spirit of fasti¬ 
diousness, but from a sincere appre¬ 
hension that the effect of placing 
this School of Practical Art at Ken¬ 
sington Gore, would be seriously de¬ 
trimental to its general usefulness, 
as far, at least, as the metropolis is 
concerned, by preventing the regu¬ 
lar attendance of many who w r ould 
be found willing to avail themselves 
of its advantages were it placed in 
a more accessible situation. 

It may be asked, where, then, are 
you to find a suitable site for this 
school P The present apartments at 
Somerset House have been found so 
insufficient for its purposes that the 
establishment has to be divided; 
and it is only by special favour of 
Her Majesty that it has received 
temporary accommodation for its 
museum at Marlborough Ho use. We 
would suggest, that if it should ap¬ 
pear upon full consideration that this 
accommodation at Somerset House 
cannot conveniently be extended, and 
that a new' building must be erected 
—which perhaps w ould be the better 
course, then a site in every way suited 
to the purpose might be found in the 
Carlton House stables. Its proxi¬ 
mity to the Koyal Academy would 
be appropriate, and its position at 
this great junction of thorough¬ 
fares and omnibus accommodation, 
possibly, for general accessibility, 
the most convenient in the metro¬ 
polis. Should this site be clearly what 
is here described, no trifling impedi- 
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ment should be allowed to stand in 
the way of attainment of an ob¬ 
ject of such national importance. 
The building would, of course, be 
designed to meet the new wants and 
extended purposes of the institution. 
We would only suggest that the ex¬ 
terior of such a building should be 
simple and unpretending. It may 
be a model of good taste, without 
being either a Greek temple or a 
Corinthian palace. 

The next portion of the scheme 
which strikes us as open to se¬ 
rious doubt, is that which proposes 
to furnish a site for that juxta- 
osition of scientific bodies which 
as been so long desired. We judge 
here rather from indications of op¬ 
position which are perceptible on the 
part of others, than from any very 
strong impressions of our own. The 
dissatisfaction which this proposal 
seems to meet with on the part of 
those most interested, refers, we be¬ 
lieve, solely to the distance and in¬ 
accessibility of the situation, objec¬ 
tions which we have pointed out re¬ 
garding the school of Practical Art; 
should this proffered boon continue 
to be met with disfavour, a ques¬ 
tion will arise, whether it be worth 
while to press it on an unwilling ac¬ 
ceptance, at the risk of an unpopu¬ 
larity, which may extend beyond 
the bounds of the particular cause 
that excites it. 

Put we do not wish to shrink from 
the consequences of our own sug¬ 
gestion. As in the case of the school 
of Practical Art, a remedy seems to 
us at hand. Somerset House, al¬ 
ready the seat of the Poyal and 
Antiquarian Societies, must be ad¬ 
mitted to be in a sufficiently central 
situation, and capable at least of 
being made all that can reasonably 
be required for that learned juxta¬ 
position w r hich is so great a deside¬ 
ratum. Surely it would not be too 
great an effort for the State, nor 
argue too high an estimate of the 
interests involved, if some portions 
of Somerset House, or even the en¬ 
tire of it, were made over to these 
learned bodies. It is but fitting that 
science should be nobly lodged; and 
when it is remembered what she 
has done for civilization, there is no 
honour the State can bestow which 
seems too great for her high de¬ 
serts. 

But this, it will be said, would 


involve the removal of several public 
offices. True. But this removal, 
in the natural course of things, is 
taking place. The Poor Law Board 
has already been moved to Gwydyr 
House, and it has long been felt 
that the disposition of the offices in 
connexion with the Excise and Ad¬ 
mirably departments at Somerset 
House is not satisfactory, and that 
it would be more convenient for the 
public service if these offices w r ere 
placed at Whitehall. This being so, 
and it being pretty certain that Go¬ 
vernment will have to provide addi¬ 
tional buildings of some sort at the 
public cost, is it not consistent with 
reason that these offices should be 
removed to a locality admitted to 
be better suited for them, and make 
way for other purposes which must 
be supplied, and to which the situa¬ 
tion is perfectly adapted? 

Experience points to Whitehall 
Place as the most eligible spot for 
these public offices. Several houses 
have already been secured in this 
convenient locality for Government 
purposes, and there cannot, it is 
apprehended, be any serious diffi¬ 
culty in extending these acquisitions. 
The houses, it is true, have not been 
designed for public offices, though 
they seem very capable of the adapta¬ 
tion. If, however, they are not, in 
their present state, exactly what 
might be desired in architectural 
effect and arrangement, they are less 
obnoxious to strict criticism than 
highly enriched palatial edifices for 
such objects, "which, instead of con¬ 
veying a true impression of the 
simplicity, diligence, and rigid eco¬ 
nomy that ought, and really do 
prevail within them, are suggestive 
only of ideas of luxury, and of a 
profuse and wasteful expenditure. 
We are no admirers of the old 
I)ow r ning-street style of architec¬ 
ture ; but there is a wide difference 
between its mean and dingy charac¬ 
teristics and Corinthian splendour. 
The chief departments of Govern¬ 
ment should be placed in edifices 
corresponding w T ith their rank and 
importance in the State. In design¬ 
ing them, however, we should rather 
aim at a noble simplicity than mag¬ 
nificence, which, if admissible at all 
into our political system, should be 
reserved for the palace of the Sove¬ 
reign, more especially the palace for 
State reception. Now, let us look 
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at the new public offices at White¬ 
hall, and then at St. James’s Palace. 
Can there possibly be a greater in¬ 
version of everything like principle 
and consistency than this? It is 
curious that a people so remarkable 
as the English are for a nice sense 
of propriety in all that concerns pri¬ 
vate life, should be so utterly care¬ 
less of its dictates in public matters 
of such manifest importance in the 
eyes of all the world beside. But 
we shall be told that this is a conse¬ 
quence of our free institutions. We 
cannot believe that it is a necessary 
consequence, but rather that it is a 
national fault which could and ought 
to be corrected. 

We now come to that feature of 
the plan with which we are most 
acquainted, and the only one upon 
which the public mind seems to be 
made up the new N ational Gallery. 
No new project this, but one which 
has taken thirty years to reach its 
present moderate proportions. Hav¬ 
ing watched its growth for the 
greater part of that time, and marked 
with more solicitude than pride its 
very gradual development, from 
the time when we heard that amiable 
nobleman, the late Earl of Bess- 
borough, then Lord Duncannon, 
announce, with timid and almost 
apologetic accents, to a reformed 
House of Commons, that there was 
a collection of pictures which had 
been purchased during the late reign 
for the nation, and that the said 
pictures were in a private house in 
Pall Mall, which was about to be 
pulled down, and how it became 
necessary, in consequence, to deter¬ 
mine what was to be done with 
them : and when some suggested 
one thing, and some another; one 
proposing that they should be placed 
in the Banqueting Boom at White- 
hall, and one that they be removed 
to the King’s Mews, which had just 
been vacated by the cream-coloured 
horses; and further, from the time 
when Mr. Spring Bice had the bold¬ 
ness to propose, that the said Mews 
should be pulled down, and a new 
building erected in its stead,* to be 
divided between the Boyal Academy 


and the trustees of the said pictures; 
having watched, we say, its growth 
from these early and interesting 
times to that remarkable epoch 
when Lord John Bussell, as head 
of her Majesty’s Government, an¬ 
nounced to Parliament the import¬ 
ant fact that the aforesaid collection 
of pictures had outgrown its moiety 
of the building, and that the time 
had at length arrived when a Na¬ 
tional Gallery worthy of the country, 
&c., should be erected, we natu¬ 
rally follow with more than ordinary 
anxiety the course of events as they 
seem to affect the prospects and per¬ 
manent interests of this now favourite 
institution. 

When, then, it was determined 
by Government that the National 
Gallery should be included in the 
new great scheme, and consequently, 
that its future site was to be Ken¬ 
sington Gore, we own our first im¬ 
pressions were far from those of un¬ 
mingled satisfaction. First, because 
this institution appeared to us to 
be of sufficient importance to stand 
alone and apart from any other esta¬ 
blishment whatever. Secondly, be¬ 
cause of certain defects in the site 
itself. 

Those who took part in the 
struggle to rescue the national pic¬ 
tures from the smoke and dirt of 
the town, felt that, in the selection 
of a site for the new Gallery, two 
things were essential. (1.) Isola¬ 
tion. (2.) Facilities of access. In a 
pamphlet published at this period,"f" a 
site in Kensington-gardens is re¬ 
commended, for reasons which are 
set forth in the following extract:— 

Placed near the town’s western ex¬ 
tremity — between its two principal 
thoroughfares, which here approximate 
so as almost to embrace it, and from 
which it is just sufficiently separated to 
protect it from those annoyances atten¬ 
dant upon a too close approximation to 
a great highway, accessible with all de¬ 
sirable facility to the public conveyances, 
now brought within the means of the 
humblest approached through the 
parks and its own* grounds by beautiful 
walks a spot visited by all for its own 
sake, and to which we would with most 
pride and pleasure conduct the footsteps 


that fhi! >? H u e th f W Was mainl y ow!n S t0 MTspri^Rice, now Lord Montale 
that this building has now a stone instead of a plaster front An P ya mn i o 0 
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of a stranger—whether looked at with 
reference to architectural purposes, its 
agreeable associations, its pure atmo¬ 
sphere, or its general convenience, it 
will, if I mistake not, be found unex¬ 
ceptionable.Here no incon¬ 

gruities, no deformed masses of brick 
and mortar, mar the architect’s efforts 
and offend the critic’s eye—while Na¬ 
ture herself, under the skilful guidance 
of the landscape-gardener, contributes 
to its beauty by presenting to the spec¬ 
tator distant views of its fine position, 
through long vistas of stately trees. 
The air of tranquillity which reigns 
around the spot itself, embraced as it is 
within the circle of the most populous 
capital in Europe, is almost marvellous, 
and would add a great and appropriate 
charm to a place dedicated, like a Na¬ 
tional Gallery, to the contemplation 
and study of fine art. 

These views were in substance 
sanctioned by a Government Com¬ 
mission, composed of Lord Seymour, 
LordColborne, Sir Charles Eastlake, 
Mr. Ewart, and Sir Richard West- 
macott, subsequently appointed 4 to 
consider the question of a site for a 
new National Gallery.’ In the 
R eport of this Commission the follow¬ 
ing conditions are laid down as in¬ 
dispensable. (1.) An isolated posi¬ 
tion, where the Gallery may be se¬ 
cured from obstructions of light 
and air occasioned by neighbouring 

buildings.(2.) A site which 

may be easily accessible to visitors, 
resorting thither on foot, or in the 
public conveyances. This Report- 
further remarks, as a recommenda¬ 
tion of Kensington-gardens : 4 The 
adjoining Gardens would not only 
add to the beauty of the building, 
but also increase the attractions of 
the Galleryand further: 4 The 
dryness of the soil and comparative 
freedom from smoke would favour 
the preservation of the pictures, 
while the distance from the more 
crowded districts of the metropolis 
would be less felt on account of the 
beauty of the approaches.’ 

We have already shown that Ken¬ 
sington Gore is not conveniently 
accessible by the public convey¬ 
ances, and therefore, that it does not 


fulfil, as far as might be, one of the 
conditions thus laid down, and re¬ 
garded by this special Commission 
as indispensable. 

In the endeavour to find some 
means by which this defect might 
be lessened, an idea has been hit 
upon, and we believe is under con¬ 
sideration, which, if carried out, 
would not only accomplish this ob¬ 
ject, but also greatly assist in sup¬ 
plying other deficiencies in the new 
situation. According to this idea, 
the ground recently acquired by the 
Royal Commissioners would—by 
means of bridges thrown over the 
carriage roads—be practically an¬ 
nexed to Hyde-park and Ken- 
sington-gardens. 

those who are familiarly ac¬ 
quainted with Kensington-gardens 
will recollect a certain broad walk 
across their centre, made a few 
years ago, which at the time of con¬ 
struction appeared as gratuitous a 
piece of innovation as could well be 
imagined, serving as it did but little 
purpose save to expose the boundary 
of the Gardens, which on the north 
side was anything but picturesque. 
Well; this walk, which led from 
nowhere to nowhere, the Fates have 
been most kind to. The good in¬ 
habitants of Westbourne-terrace, as 
if in a spirit of public benevolence, 
erect a handsome church, with a tall 
spire, just in a situation most calcu¬ 
lated to redeem the case, and relieve 
the view from something worse than 
insipidity. And now come the Royal 
Commissioners, with perhaps more 
intention and foresight, and secure 
ground for a great public object at 
Kensington Gore, just where this 
walk can best be given an orna¬ 
mental meaning and a useful pur¬ 
pose. 

This walk, it appears, if carried 
on across the Park and carriage- 
roads, in the manner suggested, 
would come upon the Gore House 
property sufficiently near the centre 
of its northern boundary to produce 
the desired arrangement. It would 
thus form an uninterrupted com¬ 
munication* between the Bayswater 


* The ride, it is true, would still have to be crossed on foot; but this, by en¬ 
closing a portion of the centre in the manner lately adopted in many parts of the 
metropolis, with so much advantage to the safety and convenience of its inhabitants, 
might be so managed as scarcely to amount to an interruption. Besides, at 
this part of the ride the number of equestrians is seldom great, and, excepting a 
couple of hours in the afternoon during two months of the year, hardly worth 
considering. 
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Planned to Fo rm at once an app^ 
priate termination of the old, and a 
grand vestibule, as it were, to the 
ripT re S>°n, with its various galle- 

the effe ct could 
hardlj fail to be in a high degree 
pleasing and impressive.f This 
arrangement, beside promoting the 
public convenience, and aiding in 
the production of a fine architectural 
combination, has claims to consi¬ 
deration on the score of 
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difference to the vast majority of 
visitors, between the two cases 
must appear obvious upon the least 
consideration:—the difference be- 

fZl F the „ most perfect security and 
freedom of range, by an open con- 
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in regard to the latter hasten 
glanced at. It may be furtherX 
served, that in addition to the faci- 
hties which it would afford, the in- 
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would go far to compensate visitors 

t"“' n Sff° m the more northern por¬ 
tions of the metropolis, for the dis¬ 
advantage at which they would be 
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a great thoroughfare, the traffic of 
which is chiefly composed of omni- 
buses and market-gardeners’wagons, 
and consequently exposed to all the 
injuries and annoyances attending 
such close proximity. Such a situa¬ 
tion could hardly be considered an 
improvement on Trafalgar-square. 

But the frontage to the Park 
seems to be thought an important 
recommendation. Even this, when 
the particular circumstances of the 
situation come to be closely exa¬ 
mined, will be found far from certain, 
at least as far as architectural con¬ 
siderations are concerned. The site 
is much lower than the Park, and 
the building, in consequence, would 
be seen down an inclined plane, 
which, particularly when its northern 
aspect is taken into account^ must 
have an unfavourable effect. The 
site, it is true, might be raised ; and 
a terrace would in some respects 
work well with the new approach 
we have been considering. But this 
when the necessary height and ex¬ 
tent are estimated, would be found a 
work of great magnitude and ex- 
P/^T^creasmg in proportion as 
the building was moved back from 
the road. Placing the Gallery here 
would also, in any case, involve this 
additional disadvantage — namely 
the removal of all the trees upon 
this part of the property, many of 
which are well worth preserving. 
All this can be avoided, and avoided 
not only without serious disadvan¬ 
tage to any particular feature in the 
new combination, but with benefit 
to each and every part of it. The 
IN ational Gallery—-as we think may 
be shown—would be much better 
placed nearer the centre of the new 
ground, while another building 
equally necessary to the general 
plan, would be perfectly suited to 
the site \rinch we have been consi¬ 
dering. But having exhausted our 
space, we must defer till a future 
occasion an explanation of our 
views on this head, as well as other 
parts of the plan which well merit 
public attention; when we propose 
®~ s0 as intimately connected with 
the subject —to make a few ob¬ 
servations upon .Kensington - gar¬ 
dens and the metropolitan parks 
generally, with a view to show the 
unsatisfactory state in which they 
at present are, in all that regards 
taste and ornamental improvement. 


We look forward, meantime, with 
great interest to that future Beport 
ot the itoyal Commissioners which 
we are given to hope, will unfold the 
details ‘as to how the scheme con¬ 
nected with that part of the institu¬ 
tion devoted to instruction may be 
earned into effect.’ While we would 
disencumber this great central insti- 
tution from the weight of practical 
teaching, although it should be con- 
ned within the strict meaning of 
technical instruction’-leaving that, 
under general direction, to other 
establishments in other localities— 
we would not in the slightest degree 
impair the efficiency of its leading 
principle. But this principle, as it 
appears to us, would be most con- 
sistently carried out by limiting its 
direct action to the foundation of 
great museums of manufactures and 
practical science, which would bear 

that®??*?- rel ? t * on „ to useful arts 
that National Galleries of painting 

and sculpture bear to the fine arts 

i° " les ? we T ould add a great hall 
or theatre, where, under due regu- 
lation, meetings from time to time 
might take place on subjects of in¬ 
terest connected with the general 
objects of the institution; all pre- 
sided over by a body composed— 
like the present Koyal Commission 
—of men of the most distinguished 
eminence, under the highest State 
sanction, exercising, if not a direct 
control over the details of prac- 
tical edition, still fulfilling some 
of the higher functions of a uni- 
versi y, giving to the numerous 
elements of scientific and industrial 
education now scattered abroad, 
order, method, and combination; in 
short, m the words of the com¬ 
missioners themselves, ‘promoting 
n a practical and systematic shape 
the scientific and artistic instruction 
ot the industrial population of this 
country, and of providing for men 
of science and art a centre of action 
and exchange of the results of their 
labours • and at the same time, of 
establishing the connexion between 
them and the public which would 
secure permanent relations of rc- 
ciprocal influence.* 

With our best wishes that the 
labours of the Eoyal Commissioners 
towaids this patriotic object may be 

forIbet WUh t C ° m P, ,ete successfwe 
tor the present conclude. 
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